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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



On the Need of Play. 

To keep man's physical machinery in good repair and smooth 
running order is such a simple business that one wonders how it 
is possible for intelligent men to let themselves break dcwn. Yet 
the able man of to-day, no matter how robust a youth he was when 
he forsook the plough to live in the city and dominate finance 
or great industries, seems to be more delicate than a porcelain 
vase or a thoroughbred horse in training. Let a business crisis 
appear, and although he struggles through it manfully he is 
almost certain to break down when the strain is relaxed. 

One would think that there must be some marvellous secret 
in the art of being able to continue doing one's daily work in 
the world; so many able intellects fail to grasp it. Wherefore 
we see captains of industry, statesmen> administrators of impor- 
tant enterprises, kings of finance, often dropping the important 
work in hand in order to vegetate in American sanitariums or 
wallow in foreign mud-baths. 

And all this in face of the fact that, given a half-way normal 
constitution to begin with, it is the simplest thing in the world 
to remain well, strong, cheerful and competent. That very sim- 
plicity is the greatest obstacle to the carrying out of the idea. 
He was a profound philosopher who complained that it is the 
obvious thing that is never done. If health and efficiency were a 
rare commodity obtainable only in remote fastnesses and at a vast 
price, undoubtedly we should be oversupplied with it. But it lies 
at every man's hand. He has only to take and it is his. Of 
course, he will not take. He will have none of it till gout or 
rheumatism or appendicitis has gripped him and barred him from 
his daily vocation. Then he will endure pain, and spend much 
time and money in acquiring what he should never have lost. 



IQQ THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The hardest thing to teach the modern man is the necessity 
of taking care of the physical part of him. Our bodies are more 
than the mere cloying earthly envelope that the ascetics de- 
nounced, or the instruments for the enjoyment of luxury that 
the Epicureans so greatly admired. For the busy man of to-day 
— if he would but let himself grip the fact — his body is the 
machine that carries him to his work and enables him to do it, 
the accomplishment being good or ill according to the care taken 
to keep the body well. 

What should we do, then, to be always well and efficient ? The 
answer is contained in one word — play I Let us hesitate a moment 
before condemning this simple suggestion. The actual need of 
play is as real in every one of us as the need of food and sleep. 
For it is through the medium of play that exercise can best be 
administered to the physical man, arduous exercise that flexes the 
muscles, fills the lungs with good fresh air, makes the heart 
beat with added strength and compels the organs of elimination 
to remove the waste tissue whose presence in our midst is a 
most potent cause of illness. 

As to the form of play, we may take our choice, so long as it 
is not carried to excess. The busy man need not be a slave to 
the maxim that the best thing for the inside of a man is the 
outside of a horse. Perhaps he dislikes to ride (there are such 
individuals) ; then let him take a daily walk — at a round, brisk 
pace, to be followed by a bath and dry clothing. Or, if these 
prove unattractive, let him play tennis or squash or handball, 
or give a certain time each day to fencing or boxing. The great 
thing is to gild the pill of needful exercise with the fine gold 
of amusement. And to accomplish this nothing is more helpful 
than the spirit of competition. Nothing can be more depressing 
that dull, monotonous exercise taken as a prescription. It is 
easy to believe the expert who says that to play one game of tiddle- 
de-winks with zest will do a man more good than to push up a five- 
pound dumb-bell a thousand times. 

There are games enough to suit every taste. It is impossible to 
imagine any man with the use of his limbs who cannot find a 
pastime as pleasing to his fancy as it is necessary to his health. 



